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CORREGGIO:    HIS  ART  AND  ITS 
LATER  INFLUENCE 

BY  SELWYN  BRINTON 


HE  first  painting  by  Antonio  AUegri  of  Correggio,  of 
which  we  possess  a  clear  and  authenticated  record  is 
the  Madonna  of  S.  Francis,  now  within  the  Dresden 
Collection.  The  documentary  evidence  of  this  inte- 
resting painting  happens  to  be  remarkably  clear.  The 
painting  itself  tells  its  own  story  with  equal  clearness 
and  fulness,  and  to  the  critical  eye  sheds  light  both 
on  the  past  training  and  influences  of  the  artist  and 
on  his  future  tendencies. 

On  August  30,  in  15 14,  two  gentlemen  of  the  city  came  to  visit  young 
Antonio  Allegri,  son  of  Pelligrino  Allegri  and  his  wife  Bemardina,  at  his 
father's  house  m  the  Borgo  Vecchio  of  the  little  township  of  Correggio, 
not  far  from  Parma.  They  were  the  syndic  Antonio  Zuccardi  and  a  notary, 
both  of  Correggio,  and,  briefly,  their  mission  was  that  the  Franciscans 
of  that  city  had  been  bequeathed  the  wherewithal — one  hundred  ducats 
was  the  sum — for  an  altar-piece  to  decorate  the  high  altar  of  their  church, 
and  had  decided  to  offer  their  young  fellow  townsman  the  commission 
placed  in  their  hands. 

Two  points  come  clearly  before  us  in  the  negotiations.  First,  that 
Antonio  was  still  a  minor,  for  his  father's  consent  was  needed  to  the  con- 
tract :  next,  that  it  is  more  than  improbable  that  such  an  important 
commission  would  have  been  given  unless  other  works  of  the  young 
artist,  preceding  this,  were  already  known  of  by  the  donors. 

For  the  rest  everything  is  precisely  stipulated — the  panel  to  be  pre- 
pared by  one  Landini  within  a  month  from  date,  the  irons  for  the  frame 
and  gold  for  the  painting,  the  fifty  ducats  to  be  paid  on  account,  the 
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rest  on  delivery ;  and,  as  the  result,  this  beautiful  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Saints  was  produced  within  five  months. 

Let  us  study  it  for  a  moment,  and  see — now  that  we  know  some- 
thing of  its  genesis — what  the  work  itself  has  to  tell  us.  Madonna, 
with  the  Holy  Child  on  her  right  knee,  sits  upon  a  throne  borne  up  by 
Amorini  :  between  these  last,  within  a  roundel,  Moses  holds  the  Tables 
of  the  Law.  While  with  her  left  hand  Mary  holds  the  Child,  the  right  is 
extended,  in  benediction,  to  the  kneeling  S.  Francis.  Behind  him  is 
another  famed  Saint  of  his  order,  S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  with  book  and 
lily  :  S.  John  Baptist  and  S.  Catherine  balance  these  on  the  other  (left) 
side,  and  through  the  air  beneath  the  columns  of  a  portico  float  other 
Amorini.  And  the  story  which  this  picture — the  first  entirely  authenti- 
cated work  of  the  Master — has  to  tell  of  itself  is  almost  as  clear  to  critical 
research  as  the  detailed  evidence  of  its  commission  on  that  August  day 
of  1514.  No  painter  of  the  most  soaring  genius  ever  dropt  to  earth 
heaven-born,  and  taught  by  that  genius  alone  ;  and  if  we  look  into  the 
conditions  which  were  likely  to  influence  AUegri  in  this  precise  locality 
and  epoch  we  shall  find  the  following. 

The  little  township  of  Correggio,  ruled  by  its  hereditary  lords,  the 
Correggeschi,  lay  in  the  province  of  Emilia,  where  the  rich  open  land 
stretches  from  the  Appenines  away  to  Lombardy  and  the  mountains  of 
the  north.  To  the  west  of  Correggio  Hes  Parma,  to  the  south  the  towns  of 
Reggio  and  Modena;  due  to  the  east  is  the  township  of  Carpi,  and  yet 
further  in  the  same  direction  the  great  city  of  Ferrara,  where  the  House 
of  Este  held  lordship,  and  was  famed  for  its  patronage  of  art.  To  the 
north  at  Novellara  the  Gonzaghi  were  ruling,  but  the  main  branch  of 
that  famous  dynasty  had  firmly  established  itself  more  northwards  still 
in  the  city  of  Mantua  ;  while  far  to  the  west,  in  Milan,  the  school  of  the 
Lombards  and  of  Leonardo  was  a  distant,  but  not  inaccessible,  influence. 

In  the  year  1470,  or  even  earlier,  Andrea  Mantegna  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Court  of  Lodovico  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  and  remained  there  as 
Court  painter  till  his  death.  A  great  initiator,  masterful  in  his  art  and 
his  temperament,  his  influence  extended  throughout  northern  Italy, 
and  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  distant  school  of  Venice  :  for  his  patrons 
the  Gonzaghi  he  painted  in  fresco  their  apartments  of  the  Castello,  the 
nine  vast  canvases  of  the  Triwnph  of  Ccesar,  and  a  grand  altar-piece 
(now  in  the  Louvre)  for  the  church  of  the  Virgin  of  Victory. 

In  this  famous  altar-piece  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  the  Virgin,  enthroned 
beneath  a  festooned  arch  in  the  manner  of  the  Squarcionesques,  holds 
the  Child,  who  is  standing  upright,  with  her  left  hand,  and  extends 
the  right  in  a  gesture  of  protection  to  the  armed  and  kneeling  Gon- 
zaga :  behind  are  the  warrior  Saints,  SS.  Michael  and  George,  SS. 
Andrew  and  Longinus. 

But  the  point  of  importance  to  us  here  is  that  Allegri  has  taken 
his  Virgin  of  the  Franciscan  altar-piece  from  this  figure  of  Our  Lady  of 
the   Victory.     The  pose  of    the    figure,  of    the    head,   the    outstretched 
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hand  (here  blessing,  not  a  mailed  Gonzaga,  but  an  adoring  S.  Francis)  :s 
identical :  the  facial  type  only  is  varied,  and  the  Child  is  seated  instead  of 
standing.  The  elevation  and  treatment  of  the  throne,  too,  are  very  similar  ; 
but  the  donors  are  here  absent,  and  the  Saints  (in  both  cases  four)  are 
naturally  different.  And  working  on  this  clue  we  are  able  to  trace  a 
whole  number  of  most  interesting  works  by  the  Master,  all  predating  our 
Franciscan  altar-piece,  in  which  the  influence  of  Mantegna  is  distinctly 
traceable.  Morelli — to  whom  our  especial  thanks  are  due — followed  by 
such  able  successors  as  Adolf o  Venturi,  Dr.  Frizzoni,  and  Corrado  Ricci, 
formerly  the  Director  of  the  Parma  Gallery,  have  worked  over  this  ground 
very  carefully,  and  the  cumulative  evidence  they  have  collected  is  in- 
contestable. 

The  delicious  little  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  of  the  Florence 
(Uffizi)  Gallery — a  panel  once  attributed  to  Titian,  now  accepted  as  an 
early  and  very  lovely  work  by  Correggio — comes  to  the  front  among 
these  paintings,  and  shows  the  influence  of  Mantegna's  work  in  S.  Andrea 
at  Mantua  :  then  Dr.  Frizzoni's  Marriage  of  S.  CatJierine  (Milan),  Cavahere 
Crespi's  Nativity  (Milan),  the  Bolognini  Madonna  (Milan),  the  Malaspina 
Madonna  (Pavia),  the  Campori  Madonna  (Modena),  and  the  lovely  Virgin 
and  Child  with  S.  Elizabeth  and  the  little  5.  John  in  Prince  HohenzoUern's 
Gallery  at  Sigmaringen,  which  shows  already  Allegri's  individual  selec- 
tion of  type  combined  with  strong  Mantegnesque  reminiscences.  Lastly, 
two  notable  and  very  interesting  paintings  in  English  collections,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Benson's  painting  of  Christ  taking  leave  of  His  Mother  before  the 
Passion  (London)  and  Lord  Ashburton's  painting  (from  S.  M.  della 
Misericordia  at  Correggio)  of  SS.  Martha,  Mary  Magdalen,  Peter  and 
Leonard — all  of  these  still  preceding  the  Virgin  of  S.  Francis. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Mantuan  master  is  not  the  only  message  that 
this  interesting  altar-piece  of  the  Franciscans  at  Correggio  has  to  give  us. 
At  the  time  of  Antonio  Allegri's  birth,  which  we  may  take  as  being  at, 
or  very  close  to,  the  year  1494  (here  too  the  Franciscan  altar-piece  comes 
to  help  us,  for  he  must  have  been  still  a  minor  when  its  contract  was 
completed),  the  dominant  school  of  painting  within  the  Emilia  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  Ferrara.  Already  Leonello  d'Este  had  been  the 
patron  of  Pisanello  :  but  the  school  really  takes  its  definite  and  character- 
istic form  when,  under  Leonello's  successor,  Duke  Borso  (1450-71), 
Cosimo  Tura  becomes  the  Court  Painter,  and  designs,  with  Francesco 
Cossa  as  his  assistant,  that  series  of  frescoed  Triumphs  (Trionfi)  which  are 
still  at  Ferrara,  within  the  great  Hall  of  the  Schifanoia  Palace.  The 
great  school  of  painting  thus  started,  under  the  fostering  care  of  those 
cultured  Princes  of  Este,  develops  in  a  succession  of  interesting  and  often 
brilliant  artists,  and  reaches  its  middle  period  in  the  work  of  Francesco 
Bianchi,  called  "  II  Frarre  ("  the  Ferrarese  "),  and  of  Lorenzo  Costa. 
Both  are  Ferrarese  artists,  and  both  migrate  from  that  city,  carrying 
the  influence  of  their  school  into  other  districts  of  the  Emilia.  Bianchi 
himself  settled  (a.d.  1480)  in  Modena,  which  was  comparatively  near   to 
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Correggio  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  Modenese  chronicle  distinctly 
asserts  that  Allegri  was  at  one  time  (Morelli  suggested  about  1507) 
the  pupil  at  Modena  of  Francesco  Bianchi.  What  is  certain,  how- 
ever, is  that  our  Francescan  altar-piece  at  Dresden  echoes  not  alone  the 
influence  of  the  Mantuan  master,  but  also  of  the  Ferrarese  ;  and  more 
definitely  of  that  fine  altar-piece  by  Bianchi  {the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Benedict  and  Quentin)  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre  collection. 

But  Lorenzo  Costa,  when  he  left  Ferrara,  settled  himself  at  Bologna 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Bentivogli,and  had  there  as  his  partner  in  art 
production  that  fascinating  religious  painter  Francesco  Raibolini,  better 
known  as  Francia.  When  the  death  of  Mantegna,  in  1506,  left  the  coveted 
post  of  Court  Painter  at  Mantua  open,  Lorenzo  was  invited  by  the  Gon- 
zaghi  Princes,  acting  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Isabella  d'Este,  to 
enter  their  service  at  that  Court.  He  did  so,  in  fact,  in  the  year  1509. 
And  this  brings  me  to  my  second  point  :  that  if  Allegri  visited  Mantua  in 
his  youth  (and  the  unmistakeable  traces  of  Mantegna's  Mantuan  painting 
in  our  altar-piece  practically  establish  this)  he  may  have  come  not  alone 
under  the  impression  of  Andrea  himself,  but  under  the  suaver  influence 
of  the  fellow  worker  with  Francia.  Thus,  even  apart  from  "  //  Frarre^^ 
at  Modena,  the  Ferrarese  influence  had  probably  reached  him  within 
Mantua  itself. 

Such  an  influence  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  explain  a  side  of  his  art 
which,  from  the  first,  takes  a  direction  diverse  from  the  severity  of  Man- 
tegna's design  ;  and  it  may  even  be  suggested  that  later,  and  far  less 
directly,  the  attraction  of  Leonardo's  type  and  his  unfathomable  smile 
may  have  come  eastwards  from  Lombardy  to  blend  with  these  earlier 
influences.  But  the  two  main  streams  were  Mantegna  and  the  Ferrarese. 
Out  of  these  Allegri's  very  distinct  individuality  was  to  emerge  ;  and  it 
is  the  emergence  of  that  individuality  which  we  have  now  (a  really  fas- 
cinating task)  to  trace  out  in  his  later  work.  In  every  life — as  Dottore 
Ricci  has  so  well  pointed  out  in  this  connection — there  is  a  period  of 
transition,  from  the  boy  to  the  man,  or,  more  specifically  here,  from  the 
first  achievement,  based  upon  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to  the  great  moment 
when  that  scaffolding  may  be  safely  thrown  away,  and  individuality 
and  temperament  find  their  free,  untrammelled  expression. 

This  is  just  the  period  we  have  reached  within  Correggio's  life.  This 
is  just  what  makes  his  paintings  of  this  time  dubious,  uncertain,  and, 
where  record  is  absent,  often  difficult  of  attribution.  Yet  already  the 
master  is  foreshadowing  his  future  triumphs,  is  grasping  after  his  mastery 
of  hand,  is  seeking  expression  for  his  innate  sense  of  grace.  The  Repose 
in  Egypt  (Tribuna  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence)  shows  us  something 
of  all  this  ;  the  delicious  Zingarella  (Gipsy-girl)  of  the  Naples  Museum — 
where  Mary  bends  over  the  sleeping  Child  within  the  woodland  solitudes, 
while  a  little  rabbit  peeps  timidly  at  the  group  of  the  girl-mother  and 
her  babe  ;  and  two  little  gems  of  Allegri's  earlier  art,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  James  and  Joseph  of  the  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  the 
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Virgin  with  the  two  Children  of  the  Prado  Gallery  at  Madrid.  A  mar- 
vellous sympathy  with  motherhood  seems  to  lie  behind  the  high  artistic 
merit  of  these  pictures,  and  to  find  expression  in  the  protecting  gesture  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  last-named  painting — a  gesture  which  reappears  in  the 
so-called  Casalmaggiore  Madonna,  which  Dr.  Thode  found  at  Milan,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  Staedel  Gallery  at  Frankfurt-on-Main.  But  perhaps 
nowhere  in  Allegri's  art  does  this  feeling  of  the  pride  and  joy  of  mother- 
hood find  more  exquisite  expression  than  in  that  masterpiece,  only  a 
little  later  in  date  (1518-19),  of  the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  now 
within  the  Tribuna  of  the  tJffizi  Gallery,  where  Madonna  kneels  in  a  sweet 
adoring  gesture  before  her  tiny  naked  Babe  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  little  gem  of  Correggio's  earlier  art  comes  close  to  the 
very  period  when  (1520)  he  married  at  Correggio  Girolama  Merlini,  his 
son  Pomponio  being  born  in  1521.  Cavaliere  Fabrizi's  Marriage  of 
S.  Catherine  is  of  most  interest  as  connecting  itself  with  our  artist's  later 
rendering  of  this  subject,  in  which  he  was  successfully  followed  by  Parmi- 
gianino  :  but  a  little  earlier  in  date  than  the  Adoring  Virgin  of  the  Tribuna, 
and  of  the  same  period  as  the  Madonna  del  Latte  (Buda  Pesth)  and  its 
slightly  varied  replica  in  the  Hermitage  collection  of  S.  Petersburg,  is 
another  very  wonderful  expression  of  that  feeling  for  the  beauty  and 
gladness  of  maternity,  which,  as  I  have  hinted,  seems  to  dominate  our 
artist's  thought  at  this  moment  of  his  life. 

The  London  National  Gallery  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  artistic 
treasure  :  it  was  formerly  within  the  Royal  collection  at  Madrid,  and 
came  into  the  London  Gallery  in  1825.  I  have  said  that  our  artist  had 
been  passing  through  a  difficult  and  momentous  transition  period,  in 
which  he  was  seeking  for  the  real  and  individual  expression  of  his  genius  : 
but  here  (we  may  surely  say)  the  stream  is  safely  crossed — here  the  Master 
lias  found  himself.  The  Virgin  holds  the  Child  Jesus  on  her  lap,  clad  in  a 
little  shirt — just  a  restless  baby  boy,  who  is  struggling  to  slip  off  her 
knees  and  be  free  to  play  ;  the  wicker  basket  at  her  side  has  given  this 
picture  its  name  of  the  Madonna  delta  Cesta,  or  in  French  the  Vierge  au 
fanier  ;  and  in  the  background  the  good  S.  Joseph  (since  babies  must  be 
clothed  and  fed)  is  busied  on  his  carpentry.  What  a  step,  we  feel  here, 
lias  been  already  taken  from  the  mannered  and  careful  handling,  with  its 
Mantegnesque  and  Ferrarese  elements,  of  the  Franciscan  altar-piece  ; 
for,  technically,  the  treatment  here  is  absolutely  consummate.  The 
theme,  so  simple  yet  so  perfectly  handled,  is  painted  throughout  in  a 
light  key,  with  a  delicious  transparency  of  shadow,  an  almost  contagious 
gaiety  of  palette  :  the  brushwork  is  kept  quite  "  loose  "  throughout, 
and  had  our  artist  read  Mr.  George  Moore's  essay  on  "  Ingres  and 
Corot,"  he  could  scarcely  have  given  more  accurate  attention  to  his 
values.  Look,  too  (I  would  almost  ask  my  London  reader  to  visit  the 
Gallery  for  this  one  purpose),  at  the  masterly  drawing  of  that  most  diffi- 
cult, foreshortened,  struggling  (may  I  dare  even  to  say  wriggling  ?) 
baby  boy  :   look  at  the  way  the  tiny  extended  foot,  with  its  rosy  toes,  is 
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rendered — in  nothing  laboured,  with  not  a  touch  too  much  (else  it  would 
have  been  spoilt),  but  with  the  flesh  tone,  the  movement,  the  drawing 
perfectly  suggested.  And  the  whole  thing — how  cool,  how  refreshing, 
how  it  floats  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  some  morning  of  north 
Italian  springtide  !  The  man  who  could  paint  that,  we  feel,  could  paint 
anything.  He  holds  his  art  within  his  grasp.  He  has  simply  to  go  for- 
ward and  accomplish  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  as  the  destiny  that  bears 
the  key  of  life — that  "  Fors  Clavigera  "  of  which  John  Ruskin  wrote — 
may  open  the  closed  doors  to  him. 

And  perhaps  even  while  he  was  painting  this  Madonna  of  the  Basket 
the  great  chance  of  his  early  life  had  already  come.  The  Donna  Giovanna 
Piacenza,  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Paolo  at  Parma,  would  fain  have 
her  reception-room  painted  in  fresco,  and,  as  an  alternative  to  Araldi's 
scroll  work  and  arabesque,  some  friend  had  suggested  the  clever  young 
artist  of  Correggio.  The  decorative  motif  was  found,  as  I  imagine,  in 
the  arms  of  the  Abbess  herself — three  crescent  moons  upon  a  shield — 
which  appear  with  the  initials  of  her  name  in  Latin  {Johanna  Placentiae) 
over  the  door  of  this  Camera  di  S.  Paolo.  We  can  imagine  some  scholar, 
some  cultured  Humanist  of  Parma,  called  in  to  offer  his  suggestion  : 
to  his  fancy,  trained  in  classic  legend,  the  moons  suggest  Dian  the  Huntress, 
vowed  to  the  life  of  single  chastity  like  the  fair  Badessa  Giovanna 
herself,  who,  it  is  more  than  likely,  appears  here  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin 
Huntress  as  she  mounts  her  carven  car,  and  whirls  aside  the  robe  of  blue, 
showing  her  shapely  limbs  veiled  in  pure  white. 

But  beyond  this  the  suggestion  unfolds  itself  in  Allegri's  fancy  into 
those  delicious  baby  Loves,  who,  around  the  walls  of  the  Camera,  are 
playing  with  the  great  hounds,  and  uplift  a  stag's  head  or  the  weapons 
of  the  chase  ;  or  again  into  those  lunettes  beneath,  which,  carrying  out 
still  the  note  of  heathen  legend,  show  Juno  hung  naked  from  the  vault 
of  heaven,  or  Minerva,  the.  Fates,  and  Graces,  with  Adonis  and  a  goat- 
footed  Satyr — a  quite  inextricable  mythological  medley.  These  lunettes — 
since  the  room  was,  to  my  thought,  used  most  likely  not  ^lone  as  a  recep- 
tion-room but  also  as  a  refectory — are  connected  by  bands  of  linen  which 
hold  back  cups,  silver  plates  and  flagons ;  and  are  themselves  held  by 
outtumed  rams'  heads,  just  as  above  them  those  laughing  baby  Loves 
are  confined  within  a  trellis-work  of  vine  leaves  and  festooned  fruit. 
There  are  sixteen  of  these  oval  openings  or  roundels,  through  which  the 
joyous  band  of  Amorini  appear  ;  and  the  lunettes  with  the  lower  decora- 
tions correspond  exactly  to  these  roundels. 

The  whole  note  is  joyous,  blithe,  a  riot  of  the  young  artist's  fancy,  an 
idyll  of  the  springtime  of  his  life  ;  and  if  it  gives  us  this  impression  (which 
I  have  confirmed  in  my  own  mind  by  a  second  visit)  even  now  when  the 
colour  has  faded,  the  blue  sky  become  ashen,  the  glad  greenery  of  the 
vine  leaves  dirty  or  blotched,  what  must  have  been  its  first  fresh  radiance 
when  it  was  displayed  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  the  Abbess  Giovanna 
and  her  sisters  of  the  Convent  ?     The  age  itself  that  produced  this  wonder 
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of  Italian  art — which  I  have  compared  to  the  frescoes  of  Mantegna,  of 
Perugino,  or  Pinturicchio,  and,  I  might  add  here,  of  Bernardino  Luini  at 
Pelticca — was  in  as  close  sympathy  as  the  fair  Badessa  herself  and  the 
most  of  her  sisters  (the  story  of  the  Convent  proves  this  last)  with  its 
note  of  classicism,  its  radiant  joie  de  vivre  :  but  in  the  darker  days  that 
were  coming  upon  Italy  a  different  feeling  arose,  a  greater  respect  for 
the  externals  of  religious  decorum,  for  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
though  it  may  gravely  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  studied  Italy  of 
the  seventeenth  century  if  this  sentiment  went  very  far  beyond  the 
outside. 

In  any  case — after  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual  resistance  by  the  Abbess 
Giovanna  and  her  sisters — the  strict  claustration  of  these  ladies  was 
enforced  by  a  decree  of  August  1524 :  the  Convent  became  very  difficult 
of  access,  and  in  process  of  time  AUegri's  marvellous  frescoes  became 
practically  forgotten.  It  is  a  mercy  indeed,  for  which  the  student  of 
Italian  art  can  only  be  devoutly  thankful,  that,  as  Corrado  Ricci  remarks, 
the  ostentatious  piety  of  the  seventeenth  century  should  not  have  de- 
stroyed the  whole  work — "  that  no  stern  abbess  among  the  many  who 
succeeded  Giovanna  should  have  insisted  on  obliterating  the  nudities 
and  divinities  of  her  Chamber.  Their  pride,"  adds  the  late  Director  of 
the  Parma  Gallery,  "  in  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  perhaps  pre- 
vailed over  conscientious  scruples." 

But  the  commission  of  S.  Paolo — which  was  given  to  Allegri  in  1518, 
and  probably  finished  in  15 19,  as  in  that  year  we  find  the  artist  back 
again  in  Correggio — had  already  brought  him  fame,  at  any  rate  within 
the  city  of  Parma.  The  Benedictines  of  that  city  had  just  completed, 
in  1519,  the  building  of  their  noble  church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
which  rivals  the  Cathedral  of  Parma  itself.  Bernadino  from  Torchiara 
— where  Pier  Maria  Rossi  had  built  his  fortress  with  its  Golden  Chamber — 
was  busy  on  the  plaster  of  walls  and  cupola  ;  and  to  the  minds  of  its 
patrons  came  the  thought  of  who  should  cover  those  bare  white  spaces 
with  lovely  form  and  colour  ?  Their  choice  fell,  fortunately  for  us,  upon 
the  young  artist  from  Correggio  who  had  just  achieved  such  a  triumphant 
success  in  the  neighbouring  Convent  of  S.  Paolo.  By  1520  he  was  already 
at  work  for  them,  and  thirty  golden  ducats  (duly  entered  in  the  monastic 
account-books)  were  paid  to  him  in  July  of  that  year  by  his  Benedictine 
patrons,  as  an  instalment  towards  the  painting  of  the  cupola — the  total 
sum  agreed  on  being  130  ducats  of  gold,  the  decorative  work  and  painting 
of  the  tribune  being  outside  this. 

Here  then  Correggio  entered  upon  a  larger  field  of  design,  upon  a 
vaster  subject  than  any  he  had  as  yet  handled,  and  one  which  claimed 
his  highest  inspiration.  That  subject  was  the  Vision  of  S.  John  the 
Divine.  Seated  on  the  hill  of  Patmos  the  aged  Saint  sees,  in  his  spirit's 
eye,  his  ascending  Lord  and  Saviour  with  the  Apostles  who  had  gone 
before  him  to  their  rest.  And  the  beatific  Vision  takes  colour  and  shape 
before  us  :   in  the  clouds  we  see  the  Apostles,  no  longer  poor  fishermen 
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and  humble  teachers,  but  raised  already  to  their  heavenly  dignity,  Titans 
of  the  upper  air  who  rest,  tended  by  angel  ministers,  upon  the  fleecy 
clouds.  To  those  who  conceive  our  artist  merely  as  ''the  painter  of  the 
Graces,^''  of  sportive  Loves  or  Cherubs  and  sweetly  smiling  Virgins,  these 
frescoes  give  the  lie.  Their  conception  is  as  grand  and  daring  as  their 
technique  is  vigorous  and  bold  ;  and  not  even  Michaelangelo,  in  his 
famous  Sistine  ceiling,  has  treated  the  male  nude  form  with  more  nobility 
and  mastery  than  Allegri  here.  But  the  aged  Saint  looks  up,  absorbed  in 
contemplation,  beyond  his  glorified  fellow  workers  to  the  Saviour  Him- 
self, who  rises  heavenward  from  his  sight.  The  pendentives  below  bring 
back  our  thought  (a  fine  conception  this!) to  the  Church  on  earth,  linked 
closely  to  the  Master's  written  word,  and  its  exposition  by  the  great 
Fathers  of  Catholic  teaching  :  and  thus  S.  Luke  is  here  beside  S.  Ambrose,. 
S.  Mark  with  S.  Gregory,  S.  John  and  S.  Augustine  (a  group  of  especial 
beauty)  discuss  together  some  vexed  point  of  doctrine,  and  that  favourite 
of  Italian  artists,  the  studious  S.  Jerome,  is  with  S.  Matthew.  The 
loveliest  of  Correggio's  lovely  angel  children  wait  in  service  on  these  Saints 
and  Fathers  ;  and  the  decorative  scheme  is  carried  back  to  the  old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  in  the  monochrome  paintings  of  the  soffiti. 

From  this  great  work  our  artist  went  on  to  create  a  masterpiece  in  his 
Coronation  of  Madonna  in  the  tribune  of  the  same  church.  Unhappily 
for  the  world's  art,  and  especially  for  the  student  of  Correggio,  the  Bene- 
dictine fathers  in  a  subsequent  enlargement  of  their  church  destroyed 
this  fresco,  replacing  it  with  a  copy  by  Cesare  Aretusi  ;  and  the  original 
exists  only  in  fragments — the  central  group  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  being 
in  the  Parma  Gallery,  together  with  some  beautiful  heads  of  angels  copied 
from  the  original  by  the  Caracci,  and  other  fragments  of  the  work  being 
in  private  hands,  such  as  those  angeVs  heads  in  the  famed  collection  of 
Mr.  Ludwig  Mond.  But  another  fresco  of  this  time  remains  yet  happily 
intact  :  this  is  the  beautiful  lunette  of  5.  John  the  Evangelist  over  a  door 
in  the  left  transept  of  the  same  church.  In  the  Cupola  Correggio  has 
painted  the  great  Apostle  of  Love  with  his  hair  and  beard  white  with  old 
age.  Here  he  is  the  young  Evangelist,  the  beloved  disciple  of  his  Lord, 
who  looks  up  as  if  to  catch  the  message  of  inspiration  which  he  would 
transcribe  to  his  parchment,  while  the  symbolic  eagle  plucks  a  feather 
from  his  wing.  This  beautiful  painting  may  fitly  conclude  our  study  of 
the  great  church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist;  where  Correggio,  in  the  ripe 
mastery  of  his  talent,  has  left  us  a  series  of  frescoes  which  reach  their 
highest  point  of  grandeur  in  the  Cupola,  of  idyllic  beauty  (so  far  as  we  can 
now  judge)  in  the  lost  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  which  are  among  the 
greatest  creations,  if  not  indeed  the  greatest,  of  all  that  his  genius  offered 
to  Italy  and  the  world. 

For  in  his  next  and  last  great  fresco  commission,  that  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Parma,  his  artistic  ambition  led  him  away  from  tlie  simplicity  which 
had  been  his  strength  both  in  S.  Paolo  and  S.Giovanni  Evangelista,  and 
led  him  to  attempt  a  more  complex  problem  with  less  certain  success. 
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Already  in  1522  the  commission  was  offered  him,  while  he  was  still 
working  for  the  Benedictines,  but  was  not  put  in  hand  till  he  found  him- 
self free,  probably  in  the  year  1526. 

In  the  meantime  a  whole  series  of  altar-pieces  were  carried  forward, 
evidently  along  with,  or  in  the  intervals  of,  his  fresco  work  :  two  of  these 
paintings,  indeed,  connect  themselves  intimately  with  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista,  since  they  were  commissioned  at  this  time  (1522-24)  by 
Padre  Placido  del  Bono,  Confessor  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  to  be  placed  in  his 
chapel  in  that  church.  Correggio's  genius  did  not  lend  itself  to  those 
scenes  of  violent  death  and  torture,  which  from  this  time  forward  began 
to  obtain  an  unpleasant  ascendancy  in  the  subjects  of  Italian  art  :  this 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Placidus  and  Flavia  is  not  one  of  his  greatest  paintings, 
and  we  can  only  be  thankful  that  he  altered  his  original  design  (still 
preserved  in  the  Louvre),  where  the  decapitated  Saints  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  composition.  In  his  Deposition  or  Descent  from  the  Cross  the  tragedy 
is  less  violent,  and  the  grief  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  attendant 
women  very  beautifully  rendered ;  yet  even  here  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Caracci  and  their  contemporaries  seems  to  modern  criticism  a  little 
misplaced. 

To  say  that  Allegri  lacked  Fympathy  with  grief  would  be  unfair; 
and,  in  fact,  in  his  paintings  of  the  English  National  Gallery — the  Ecce 
Homo  and  the  beautiful  little  painting  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  (the  original  of  this  latter  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  collection  at 
Apsley  House)  we  find  him  treating  the  story  of  the  Passion  with  deep 
feeling  and  reverent  dignity.  Yet  it  is  the  message  of  Life,  its  radiance, 
its  gladness  which  finds  its  most  intimate  expression  within  his  oeuvre  ; 
and  between  these  two  themes — the  story  of  Sorrow  and  the  gladness  of 
Life — there  is  a  note  of  exquisitely  pensive  beauty  which  finds  expression 
in  several  works  of  this  very  period.  The  Magdalen  kneeling  before 
Christ  comes  first  among  these — a  beautiful  painting,  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  Vasari  and  by  Pietro  Lamo  in  his  Bolognese  Chronicle 
(1560).  The  Magdalen  here,  a  lovely  blonde,  kneels  in  a  passion  of 
adoration  at  the  feet  of  the  risen  Christ,  who  points  upwards  with  the 
words  "  Touch  Me  not  Yet,''''  which  have  given  its  best-known  name 
{Noli  me  tangere)  to  the  picture. 

This  is  in  the  Prado  Gallery  of  Madrid  ;  but  the  same  fair  penitent 
reappears  in  a  famous  work  of  the  Dresden  Collection,  which,  however, 
I  do  not  myself  consider  to  be  rightly  attributed  to  our  master.  The 
Magdalen  here  lies  prone  within  a  cave  :  she  is  clad  in  one  rough  garment, 
her  head  is  supported,  its  golden  hair  pressed  back,  by  her  right  hand, 
while  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  book  (doubtless  of  devotion)  before  her. 
But  the  type,  beautiful  though  it  is,  is  quite  imlike  Correggio,  while  the 
technique,  and  especially  the  colour,  suggest  to  my  mind  the  later  Dutch- 
men. Allegri  certainly  painted  the  Penitent  Magdalen,  as  we  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Veronica  Gambara  to  the  Marchesa  Isabella  d'Este,  but  in  his 
picture  she  seems  to  have  been  kneeling,  as  in  his  painting  of  the  Prado. 
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How  he  would  have  treated  this  subject  we  may  gain  some  idea  both 
from  this  painting  and  from  that  loveliest  Magdalen  in  the  picture 
called  "  //  Giorno."  But  his  pensive  type  of  blonde  finds  expression,  too, 
in  two  delicious  little  paintings  of  the  same  period  * — the  5.  Margaret 
of  the  Dresden  Collection,  and  the  S.  Catherine  Reading  of  the  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  Without  being  able  to  attain  any  certainty  as  to  Allegri's 
models  we  may  yet  trace  two  very  distinct  female  types — the  one  which 
appears  in  the  Madonna  delta  Cesta,  again  in  the  Madonna  delta  Scodetta 
and  the  Mary  who  supports  the  Virgin  in  his  Deposition,  and  yet  again, 
I  incline  to  think,  in  the  Madonna  with  S.  Jerome  ;  and  who  may,  I 
suggest,  be  not  improbably  the  artist's  wife,  Pomponia  Allegri.  But 
beside  this  there  is  that  most  lovely  blonde  who  appears  triumphantly 
glorious  in  the  fragment  of  the  Virgin  Crowned  within  the  Parma  Gallery, 
whom  we  trace  in  the  Prado  Magdalen,  in  the  5.  Margaret  and  5.  Catherine, 
and  who  emerges  in  all  the  radiance  of  her  clear  fair  skin  and  hair  of 
rippling  gold  in  the  Magdalen  of  the  Madonna  with  S.  Jerome.  If  time 
and  space  permitted,  we  might  easily  trace  other  resemblances  of  type 
within  the  master's  work.  The  Adoring  Virgin  of  the  Tribuna  reappears 
in  the  Madonna  with  S.  Sebastian,  the  angel  kneeling  to  the  left  of  the 
last-named  figure  meets  us  on  the  Virgin's  right  in  the  Madonna  with 
S.  Jerome  ;  and  that  exquisite  type  of  adolescent  beauty  which  fills 
the  later  group  of  nude  subjects,  the  Leda  and  Danac,  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  artist's  own  daughters,  who  must  have  been  just 
then  approaching  maturity. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  turn  to  a  masterpiece  of  Allegri's  art  which  I 
have  just  had  occasion  to  mention — the  Madonna  with  S.  Sebastian, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Dresden  collection.  The  Virgin 
is  here  enthroned  in  the  clouds,  with  angels  around  her,  and  beneath  are 
three  male  Saints — SS.  Sebastian,  Geminianus,  and  Roch  ;  the  freedom 
and  mastery  of  technique,  the  incomparable  beauty  of  type  (note  espe- 
cially the  Virgin,  the  S.  Sebastian,  and  the  delicious  baby  angel,  riding 
on  a  cloud,  who  gained  the  picture  its  later  nickname  of  The  Riding 
School)  are  very  remarkable  here,  and  seem  already  to  foretell  those  four 
masterpieces  of  his  religious  art  to  which  we  are  now  approaching. 

But  to  keep  within  the  order  of  time  we  must  first  give  some  account 
of  what  must  always  be  considered  as  Allegri's  crowning  masterpiece  in 
fresco.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  frescoes  in  the  Cupola  of  Parma 
Cathedral,  which  we  have  seen  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  completion 
of  his  great  work  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista.  Without 
troubling  the  reader  unduly  with  dates,  which  I  have  sought  to  keep  out 
of  my  text,  we  may  still  note  for  the  better  coherence  of  our  subject  that 
the  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  frescoes  took  us  up  to  1524,  tlie  altar-pieces 
which  we  have  last  noticed  from  the  Deposition  to  the  Virgin  with 
S.  Sebastian  isW  into  this  period  from  about  1520-25,  and  the  great  fresco 

*  I  purposely  keep  dates  out   of   my  text,  as  the  reader  will  find   them  fully 
eiven  for  reference  in  the  List  of  Works  which  follows. 
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work  of  the  Parma  Duomo  was  commenced  in  1526.  As  in  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  so  here  too,  let  us  take  a  brief  survey  both  of  the  subject 
and  its  treatment.  There  it  will  be  remembered  the  subject  was  the 
Vision  of  S.  John  the  Divine  :  here  it  is  the  glorified  Ascent  into  Heaven 
of  the  Virgin.  There  we  have  noted  that  our  master  essayed  in  the 
centre  of  his  composition  a  difficult  problem  of  perspective  in  the  figure 
of  the  Ascending  Saviour  ;  here  he  again  essayed  in  the  vast  Duomo 
Cupola  the  same  problem  on  an  immensely  extended  plane,  in  not  one 
figure  but  a  countless  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host ;  but  here  too,  as 
in  the  former  case,  not  even  his  marvellous  technical  dexterity  could 
conquer  entirely  the  difficulties  inherent  in  this  treatment. 

But,  for  the  rest,  the  whole  theme  is  treated  on  a  vaster  scale,  the 
flight  of  his  genius  here  is  at  once  felt  to  be  more  daring,  more  unre- 
strained, more  upsoaring  in  its  ravishing  gUmpses  of  imaginative  beauty  : 
in  the  lower  plane  especially  we  feel  this,  where  the  colossal  figures  of  the 
Apostles  stand  forth  gazing  upwards  towards  the  ascending  Madonna 
along  the  octagonal  cornice  in  front  of  a  simulated  balustrade,  and  are 
there  waited  on  by  those  angels  or  genii,  whose  exquisite  beauty  of  form 
Allegri  in  his  highest  moments  of  inspiration  never  excelled.  In  the 
pendentives  beneath  the  four  patron  Saints  of  Parma,  SS.  Hilary, 
Bernard,  John  Baptist,  and  Thomas  appear  seated,  attended,  like  the 
Evangelists  and  Doctors  in  the  Benedictine  Church,  by  lovely  sportive 
child  angels.  These  angels,  lovely  though  they  are,  seem  of  a  different 
brood  to  those  elder  genii  who  stand  in  service  on  the  upper  balustrade, 
whose  nude  forms  gleam  white  against  the  blue  sky  or  cloudland  behind 
them,  as  they  scatter  incense  on  the  flaming  censers  or  look  down  upon 
us  in  the  church  far  beneath  :  but  even  as  we  look  at  them  they  carry  our 
eyes  yet  farther  upward  to  where  that  countless  host  of  Heaven  surrounds 
the  glorified  Madonna,  and  almost  escapes  our  sight,  lost  in  the  golden 
haze  of  the  great  Cupola.  Just  as  a  golden  fruit  in  autumn  or  late  summer 
hangs  full-ripe,  luscious,  perfect,  but  with  one  tiny  scarce-noticed  spot 
hinting  the  first  brown  softness  of  decay,  so  Allegri's  art,  in  this  supreme 
creation  of  his  genius,  shows  just  that  leaning  to  the  harocco  (the  S.  Anthony 
is  an  example,  and  others  are  not  far  to  seek)  which  the  mannerists  of  a 
later  age  caught  at  greedily,  and  very  soon  carried  to  excess. 

Yet  the  work  itself  remains  a  masterpiece  whose  worth  Titian  prized 
at  no  less  than  the  Cupola  itself  filled  up  with  gold  ;  and  our  study  leads 
us  now  to  four  great  altar-piecesiof  the  same  ripe  later  period  of  the  master's 
art.  These  follow  in  sequence  of  time  upon  that  Madonna  with  S.  Sebas- 
tian which  we  have  studied,  and  are  called  respectively  The  Madonna 
with  S.  Jerome  (Parma  Gallery),  The  Madonna  delta  Scodella  (Parma 
Gallery),  The  Nativity  (Dresden  Gallery),  and  the  Madonna  with 
S.  George  (Dresden  Gallery) ;  and  these  four  complete  our  record  of 
Correggio's  religious  paintings.  Most  beautiful,  perhaps,  of  all  is  the  Virgin 
with  S.  Jerome,  to  which  the  Italians  have  given  the  name  of  "  //  Giorno  " 
("  The  Day  ").    For  just  as  the  Florentines  felt  the  strong  attraction  of 
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form,  of  the  enclosing  line  in  both  the  sister  arts,  and  the  Venetians  of 
colour,  so  through  Allegri's  art  there  vibrates  the  intense  feeling  for 
light — for  its  radiance,  its  negative  depths  and  contrasts,  its  magical 
half-tones  and  pearly  translucent  shadows  ;  and  into  this  wonderful 
picture  he  has  poured  the  full  sunlight  of  an  Italian  day.  It  falls  upon 
the  lovely  kneeling  figure  of  the  Magdalen,  and  twines  itself  within  the 
tangle  of  her  golden  hair  ;  it  reaches  the  dimpled  Baby  Jesus,  the  sweetly 
pensive  Virgin,  and  that  winged  angel  behind  them  who  holds  the  opened 
book  ;  it  touches  a  deeper  note  in  the  sunburnt  figure  of  S.  Jerome,  and 
just  catches  his  lion,  who  peeps  in  as  if  to  assure  us  he  had  not  been  for- 
gotten in  this  quiet  gathering  of  the  summer  time. 

But  in  his  Nativity  or  Holy  Night,  he  touches  another  chord  of  the 
instrument  that  he  holds  to  his  command,  and  will  show  us  now  all  the 
mystery  and  wonderment  of  shadowland.  This  is  that  painting  which 
the  Italians  called  La  Notte  ("The  Night"),  and  in  which  the  whole 
light  of  the  picture  streams  upward  from  the  Christ  Child  Himself,  touching 
first  and  nearest  the  Virgin  Mother's  form,  as  she  bends  over  her  new- 
bom  Child,  then  the  attendant  women  and  shepherds,  the  S.  Joseph 
tethering  his  ass  in  the  darkness  without,  and  the  group  of  glad  angels 
floating  in  the  clouds  above.  Compared  with  the  marvellous  technique 
of  this  last  painting  the  Madonna  delta  Scodella,  illustrating  a  legendary 
episode  in  the  journey  of  the  Holy  Family  for  Egypt,  seems  a  little  con- 
ventional and  tame — just  one  fine  altar-piece  like  many  another  :  but  a 
fine  altar-piece  it  certainly  is,  and  in  its  beautiful  frame  it  now  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Parma  Gallery. 

Finally  the  Madonna  with  S.  George,  painted  for  S.  Pietro  Martire  at 
Modena,  where  Allegri  has  essayed  no  difficult  problem  of  drawing  or 
per-pective,  but  has  returned  to  the  simpler  composition  of  that  first  of 
his  pictures  which  we  studied  together — the  Madonna  with  S.  Francis. 
For  here,  just  as  there,  the  Virgin  sits  enthroned  beneath  a  portico,  the 
Christ  Child  is  in  her  arms,  the  four  Saints  are  grouped  to  right  and  left, 
the  child  angels  wait  in  service.  But  here  the  master  docs  what  he  could 
not  then  have  done  :  he  fills  the  whole  scene  with  glorious  sunlight. 
"  Madonna  " — I  wrote  elsewhere*  of  this  picture  when  I  reached  Allegri 
m  my  study  of  the  Masters  of  the  Revival — "  is  enthroned  beneath  an 
arch,  with  at  her  side  SS.  George  and  Peter  Martyr,  SS.  John  Baptist  and 
Geminianus.  The  whole  picture  swims  in  that  lucid  serenity  of  light  which 
belongs  to  his  greatest  creations,  which  he  obtained  with  infinite  pains  by 
successive  layers  of  glazes."  And  with  this  work  we  end,  not  inappro- 
priately, our  study  of  Allegri's  altar-pieces  :  his  mythological  paintings 
will  carry  us  a  little  farther,  ere  he  suddenly  passes  from  our  sight. 

Two  among  these,  Mercury  instructing  Cupid  in  the  presence  of  Venus, 
now  within  our  National  Gallery,  and  the  lovely  Sleeping  Antiope  of 
the  Louvre  seem  to  belong  to  the  middle  period  of  his  art.     They  were 

*  "  The  Renaissance    in    Italian  Art "  (Sculpture  and   Painting).     By  Sclwyn 
Brinton.     London  1898. 
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both  acquired  from  the  Mantuan  CoUection  by  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and,  after  his  tragic  end,  were  sold  by  the  Parliament — the  Antiope  being 
bought  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  thence  coming  from  the  French  King's 
Collection  into  the  Louvre,  and  the  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  finding  its  way  back  to  England  nearly 
two  centuries  later.  Both  are  fine  works  ;  and,  though  the  drawing  of 
the  foreshortened  figure  of  Antiope  might  be  criticised,  the  dazzling 
radiance  of  the  flesh  painting  here  is  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

But  much  later  in  his  life  (1530-33),  when  he  had  returned  from 
Parma  to  Correggio,  Allegri  was  commissioned  to  paint  for  Duke  Federigo 
of  Mantua  those  mythological  paintings  which  are  almost  certainly  the 
works  now  known  as  the  Leda,  lo  and  Danae,  Their  vicissitudes  and 
wanderings  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the  two  paintings  just  men- 
tioned. They  were  among  the  loot  of  the  Swedes  at  Prague,  were  carried 
to  Stockholm,  were  severely  mutilated  at  Paris  by  the  frenzied  bigotry 
of  Louis,  son  of  the  Regent ;  and  now  at  length  happily  repose,  the  Leda 
in  Berlin,  the  lo  at  Vienna  (an  excellent  copy  being  in  the  Berlin  Museum) 
and  the  Danae  prized  as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  ViUa 
Borghese  at  Rome.  In  these  pictures  Correggio  has  treated  the  nude 
figure  with  marvellous  mastery  and  a  subtle  sense  of  beauty.  His 
Danae  herself  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  renderings  we  can  conceive  of  a 
young  girlish  form  ;  and  the  winged  Eros  of  this  last  painting,  as  well  as 
those  delicious  baby  Loves  who  are  so  busily  sharpening  their  darts, 
reappear  in  the  winged  Cupid  playing  his  harp  and  the  little  Loves  at  his 
feet  within  the  Leda.  In  the  latter  work  the  female  form  is  no  less 
exquisitely  felt  and  rendered,  notably  in  those  girl  companions  of  Leda  who 
are  beside  her  in  the  water  to  her  left.  Unfortunately  here  the  subject, 
which  was  freely  accepted  in  Italian  art  (Michelangelo  and  Veronese 
have  instances  of  its  treatment),  make  it  difficult  for  modem  reproduction  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  here  that  the  head  of  Leda  herself  is  not 
genuine,  but,  having  been  mutilated  (as  mentioned  above)  in  Paris,  was 
repainted  later  by  Schlesingen,  while  that  of  lo  caressed  by  the  Cloud  was 
very  beautifully  restored  by  Prud'hon. 

We  have  now  reached  the  limits  of  our  study  of  Correggio's  art,  for 
beyond  this  point  we  possess  no  further  painting  or  record  ;  and  it  is  now 
time  for  us  to  consider  what  was  the  peculiar  character  of  that  art,  what 
the  message  of  its  inspiration,  what  its  influence  upon  contemporaries 
and  successors  ?  Some  hints  upon  Correggio's  technique  have  already 
found  their  way  into  these  pages  in  the  course  of  our  study  of  his  work. 
We  have  noted  together  his  first  tentative  efforts,  while  still  under  the 
governing  influence  of  the  Ferrarese  and  Mantuan  masters  ;  his  indi- 
viduality asserting  itself  gradually,  and  finding  completer  expression  in 
that  Uttle  gem  of  our  English  National  CoUection,  the  Madonna  delta 
Cesta ;  his  style  broadening  under  the  superb  training  of  his  fresco 
work  in  S.  Paolo,  S.  Giovanni  Evangilista,  and  lastly  in  the  Cupola  of 
the  Duomo  ;  while  his  later  religious  works  show  a  superb  mastery  of 
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chiaroscuro,  and  his  mythological  paintings  of  the  same  time  combine  this 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  artistic  possibihties  of  the  nude  form. 

In  an  essay  (to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  these  pages)  on  two 
comparatively  modem  painters,  Ingres  and  Corot,  Mr.  George  Moore 
wrote  thus:  "Just  as  the  musician  obtains  richness  and  novelty  of 
expression  by  means  of  the  distribution  of  sound  through  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  so  does  the  painter  obtain  depth  and  richness  through  a 
judicious  distribution  of  values.  By  values,*'  the  writer  adds,  '"  is  meant 
the  amount  of  light  and  shadow  contained  in  a  tone  ....  and  Corot 
excelled  in  that  mode  of  pictorial  expression  known  as  values,  or  shall  I 
say  chiaroscuro,  for  in  truth  he  who  said  values  has  hinted  chiaroscuro." 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  difficult  than  these  gradations  of  tone  against 
tone  which  the  modem  artist  or  critic  knows  as  "  values  "  ;  but  which 
the  Italian  of  Allegri's  time  most  certainly  thought  of  in  his  own  language, 
so  far  as  he  thought  of  them,  as  chiaroscuro  (literally,  light  and  shadow). 

Here  is  indeed  the  problem  which  confronts  the  finished  artist,  and 
drives  the  beginner  to  despair  ;  for  there  need  be  very  little  positive 
colour  in  a  good  picture,  as  was  well  known  to  the  Dutchmen,  and  to 
Corot  himself — that  subtle  and  tender  student  of  Nature's  harmonies. 

And  it  is  just  here,  too,  that  Allegri  shows  himself  the  master  that  he 
is.  We  have  noted  how  he  plays  with  light,  revels  in  its  beauty,  probes 
into  its  mystery — pours  around  his  Madonna  delta  Ccsta  these  cool  opal- 
escent tones,  floods  the  Virgin  with  S.  Jerome  in  golden  sunlight,  and  throws 
the  radiance  of  the  Christ  in  the  Garden  or  the  sleeping  Babe  of  the  Dresden 
Nativity  out  into  the  vague  shadows  of  the  encircling  night.  But  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  very  subtlest,  most  accurate  grada- 
tions of  tone  :  every  gleam  of  the  light  that  irradiates  his  figures  has  been, 
nay,  must  have  been  reckoned  for  in  its  relation  to  the  complete  scheme. 
Yet  we  have  to  note,  too,  that  we  had  traced  this  master  (though  mostly 
in  his  later  works),  to  have  foreshadowed  the  Rococo  in  strained  attitude  and 
exaggerated  gesture.  Even  the  Rococo,  I  will  dare  to  say  (though  as  I 
say  it  I  seem  to  hear  that  dear  kindly  critic  whetting  his  knife!),  even  the 
Rococo  is  not  wholly  bad  :  witness  that  carven  Flemish  Virgin  and  Child 
(about  1650-1700)  in  the  Kensington  Collection, — which  in  splendid  sweep 
of  drapery  recalls  Michelangelo's  forerunner,  Jacopo  della  Querela.  But 
the  mischief  was  done  when  Allegri's  later  admirers  passed  by  his  magni- 
ficent technique  (which  perhaps  lay  beyond  their  grasp)  to  fasten  upon 
just  this  element,  which  was  after  all  the  least  desirable. 

Not  so  much  perhaps  his  immediate  successors  and  followers  at  Parma, 
his  son  Pomponio,  his  assistants  Rondani  and  Anselmi ;  or  later  the 
graceful  Girolamo  Mazzola-Bedoli,  or  that  most  brilliant  and  unhappy 
artist,  that  truest  successor  to Correggio,  Francesco  Mazzola,  better  known 
as  Parmigiano.  But  with  the  Caracci,  who,  coming  later,  then  claimed 
to  have  almost  rediscovered  our  artist,  who  copied  his  frescoes  and  were 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  genius  ;  and,  far  more  than  with  them,  in 
the  century  following  this  influence  appears  in  its  worser  side   in  many 
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a  frescoed  cupola  or  ceiling,  in  many  a  tumbling   cherub   and   fore- 
shortened denizen  of  cloudland. 

But  to  one  later  Frenchman,  who  followed  on  the  age  of  Lemoyne, 
Boucher,  and  Fragonard,  but  was  removed  from  its  types  and  inspira- 
tion, Correggio  reappears  as  an  influence  wholly  for  good.  When  Pierre 
Paul  Prud'hon,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  his  way 
despite  of  poverty  and  shipwreck  to  the  Eternal  City,  Correggio  finds  a 
speedy  place  within  his  sketch-book ;  and  Richard  Muther,  in,  his  study  of 
Modem  Art,  while  telling  us  that  in  the  (so-called)  Classical  Era  men  had  lost 
the  art  of  painting  flesh,  adds  that  "  Prud'hon  by  deep  study  of  Leonardo 
and  Correggio,  masters  at  that  time  completely  out  of  fashion,  won  back  this 
capacity  for  the  French  school."  And,  indeed,  in  such  a  lovely  creation 
as  this  artist's  Enlevement  de  Psyche  (Musee  du  Louvre)  the  very  type  of 
Allegri's  dreams  reappears  in  this  his  last  descendant,  the  flesh  is  once 
more  bathed  in  luminous  beauty,  as  in  those  genii  of  the  Cupola  of  Parma 
Duomo.  Yet  when,  as  in  duty  and  pleasure  bound,  we  pay  our  annual 
visit  to  British  Art,  enshrined  within  the  walls  of  Burlington  House, 
the  thought  may  come  to  us  whether  the  influence  of  Correggio  needs  yet 
to  be  entirely  and  appropriately  forgotten,  whether  the  old  master  of 
Parma  has  not  still  something  left  to  teach. 


LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  WORKS 
Berlin 

LEDA 

She  is  playing  in  the  stream  with  her  maidens,  and  receives 
the  embrace  of  the  swan-god.  Beautiful  as  the  treatment  is,, 
it  is  decidedly  voluptuous,  and  so  incensed  the  pious  zeal  of 
Louis,  son  of  the  Regent  at  Paris,  that  he  attacked  it  with  a 
knife  and  cut  off  poor  Leda's  head.  The  present  head,  there- 
fore, is  not  Correggio's,  but  a  restoration  by  Schlesingen.  This 
was  commissioned  at  the  same  time  as  the  Danae,  and  is  now 
in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

BuDA  Pesth 

MADONNA   DEL   LATTE 

The  Virgin  giving  her  breast  to  the  Child  Jesus  :  the  Child 
turns  to  take  some  fruit  offered  by  an  angel.  Same  period 
as  the  London  Madonna  Delia  Cesta.  It  is  described  by 
Ottonelli  in  1652,  and  came  into  the  Pesth  Gallery  from  the 
Esterhazy  Collection.     Now  in  the  Buda-Pesth  Gallery. 

Dresden 

ST.   MARGARET   READING 

To  be  compared  in  type  with  the  Reading  S.  Catherine  at 
Hampton  Court.  Came  from  the  Due  de  Gallard's  Collection 
in  Paris.     Now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

THE  READING  MAGDALEN  lying  in  a  cave  of  the  same  collection  ; 
is  in  my  judgment  a  doubtful  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
master  painted  this  subject  for  Guidotto,  priest  of  Albinea  ; 
but  the  technical  treatment,  even  the  material  on  which  it  was 
painted  (copper)  and  the  colouring  is  unlike  Allegri,  and  suggests 
to  my  mind  the  later  Dutchmen. 
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Dresden 

THE   MADONNA   WITH   ST.    SEBASTIAN 

One  of  the  gems  of  this  great  collection.  The  Virgin  is  en- 
throned in  the  clouds  with  angels  around  :  beneath  her  SS. 
Sebastian  Geminianus  and  Rochus.  The  little  Child  Jesus, 
riding  on  clouds,  gave  this  work  the  nickname  of  The  Riding 
School.  It  was  painted  for  the  Confraternity  of  St.  Sebastian  at 
Modena  in  1525  ;  and  came  to  the  Dresden  Collection  in  1746. 
THE  NATIVITY  also  called  "la  notte"  (The  Night) 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Joseph,  shepherds,  and  angels 
in  adoration.  The  Hght  radiates  from  the  divine  babe's  form, 
striking  the  mother's  face  and  then  the  attendant  women  and 
shepherds.  Here  the  master  excels  in  his  wonderful  treatment 
of  chiaroscuro.  Commissioned  in  1522  by  Alberto  Prospero 
for  the  church  of  St.  Prospero  at  Reggio,  and  placed  there  before 
1530.  It  was  carried  off  in  1640  by  the  Duke  of  Modena  and 
passed  into  the  Dresden  Collection,  where  it  still  remains. 

MADONNA   WITH   ST.   GEORGE 

The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter  Martyr,  George,  Gemi- 
nianus, John  Baptist,  and  child  angels.  The  last  of  Correggio's 
great  altar-pieces  ;  painted  for  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Pietro 
Martire  at  Modena,  and  placed  in  that  church  about  1530-1531. 
In  1648  it  was  acquired  for  the  Ducal  Gallery  at  Modena, 
and  came  to  the  Dresden  Collection  in  1746.  Simple  in  its 
composition,  it  is  one  of  the  master's  most  beautiful  rehgious 
works. 

THE   MADONNA   OF   ST.    FRANCIS 

Virgin  and  Child  enthroned.  On  their  left  SS.  John  Baptist 
and  Catherine  ;  on  their  right  SS.  Francis  and  Anthony  of 
Padua.  The  first  painting  by  Correggio  of  which  we  have 
documentary  record  and  authentic  dates.  Commissioned, 
August  30,  15 14,  by  the  Franciscan  Minorites  at  Correggio,  and 
finished  by  April  4,  1515.  Still  very  Ferrarese  in  character, 
but  showing  also  Mantegna's  influence.  Now  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery. 

Frankfurt-on-Main 

MADONNA   WITH   THE   TWO   CHILDREN 

Supposed  to  be  the  Casalmaggiore  Madonna  (date  1517), 
known  to  have  been  at  Modena  after  1646.  Similar  in  treat- 
ment to  the  Madrid  painting  of  this  subject  ;  was  found 
by  Dr.  Henry  Thode  at  Milan.  In  the  Staedel  Gallery  at 
Frankfurt-on-Main. 
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Florence 

THE   REPOSE   IN   EGYPT  Or  THE   FLIGHT  INTO   EGYPT 

The  Virgin  seated  beneath  a  tree,  with  the  Child  standing 
on  her  knees.  St.  Joseph  on  her  right  gathers  dates  from  a 
palm-tree  ;  St.  Francis  kneels  on  her  left.  Painted  for  the 
Minorites  church  of  St.  Francesco,  but  removed  in  1638. 
Morelli,  Frizzoni,  and  Ricci  consider  it  a  work  of  transi- 
tional period,  say  between  1515-1517.  In  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
of  Florence. 

THE   VIRGIN   ADORING  THE   INFANT  CHRIST 

She  kneels  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  Child,  who  lies  upon  the 
edge  of  her  mantle.  In  the  background  a  portico,  through 
which  is  seen  a  landscape.  Date  about  15 19.  This  was  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  Cosimo  II.  de'  Medici,  and  placed 
in  his  gallery  in  1617.  Now  this  exquisite  creation  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  famous  Trihuna  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
Florence. 

Hampton  Court 

THE   READING   ST.   CATHERINE 

A  very  charming  head  of  a  young  girl.  Date  perhaps  1526- 
1528.     Now  in  the  Hampton  Court  Gallery, 

THE   MADONNA   WITH   ST.   JAMES 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  James  and  Joseph.  A  very 
lovely  work  of  the  transition  period  (1515-1517).  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Collection  of  Charles  I.  Now  in  Hampton 
Court  Gallery. 

London 

MADONNA   DELLA   CESTA 

The  Virgin  seated  with  a  basket  (cesta)  ;  at  her  side  the  Child 
Jesus  in  her  lap.  St.  Joseph  behind  is  busy  on  his  carpentry. 
Period  about  15 18-19.  ^  rough  sketch  for  this  exists  in 
the  Vienna  Museum.  The  picture  is  in  the  London  National 
Gallery. 

THE   EDUCATION   OF   LOVE 

Mercury  is  teaching  Cupid  his  letters  in  the  presence  of  Venus 
— a  very  beautiful  nude  winged  figure  who  stands  upright. 
This  was  painted  probably  about  1521-1522.  Later  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Charles  I.  of  England  from  the  Mantuan  Collection, 
and  on  the  sale  of  that  king's  pictures  passed  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  went  to  Spain.  It  came  to  the  London 
National  Gallery  in  1834,  from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's 
Collection. 

CHRIST  TAKING   LEAVE   OF   HIS   MOTHER   BEFORE   HIS   PASSION 

Ricci  places  this  at  the  same  period  as  Car.  Crespi's  Nativity, 
It  was  at  Milan  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  then  at  Flor- 
ence, and  came  thence  to  England  from  the  heirs  of  Professor 
Parlatore.     In  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson's  Collection  at  London. 

SS.  MARTHA  AND  MARY  MAGDALEN  WITH  SS.  PETER  AND  LEONARD 

Melchior  Fassi,  in  15 17,  bequeathed  property  to  the  church 
of  St.  Quirino  at  Correggio,  on  the  condition  that  a  chapel  should 
be  built  to  hold  an  altar-piece  of  this  subject.  This  appears 
to  be  the  painting  then  commissioned.  But  Ricci  dates  it 
1514  (instead  of  1518),  following  Morelh,  who  placed  it  among 
Allegri's  early  works  before  the  Madonna  of  St.  Francis.  In 
Lord  Ashburton's  Collection  at  London. 

THE  "  ECCE  HOMO  " 

The  figure  of  Christ,  with  Pilate  and  a  Roman  soldier.  The 
Virgin  is  swooning  on  the  left.  This  came  to  the  London 
National  Gallery  in  1834  from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's 
Collection. 

CHRIST   IN   THE   GARDEN   OF   GETHSEMANE 

Christ  on  the  right  is  praying ;  an  angel  flies  downwards  towards 
Him,  and  the  light  streams  from  his  kneeUng  figure.  This  was 
captured  by  the  English  troops  in  the  Peninsular  War  from 
Joseph  Buonaparte's  carriage,  who  was  making  off  with  it  from 
the  King  of  Spain's  Collection  :  it  was  given  by  the  latter  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  is  stiU  in  Apsley  House. 

CHRIST   IN   THE   GARDEN   OF   GETHSEMANE 

An  old  and  good  copy  of  the  above  purchased  from  the  Anger- 
stein  Collection  in  1824  for  the  London  National  Gallery. 

TWO  GROUPS  OF  HEADS,  part  of  a  Choir  of  Angels,  are  attributed  to 
Correggio  in  the  same  (National)  Gallery  :  they  were  in  Queen 
Christina's  Collection,  and  came  to  England  with  the  Orleans 
Collection. 

MODENA 

THE  CAMPORI   MADONNA 

Virgin  and  Child.  A  very  charming  early  work,  about  1513- 
15 14.     In  the  Este  Gallery  of  Modena. 
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MODENA 

A  GANYMEDE  CARRIED  OFF  BY  THE  EAGLE  WaS  in  the  Castle  of  the 

Gonzaghi  at  Novellara.  It  is  curious  that  Hogarth,  who  disUked 
Correggio's  paintings,  places  this  beside  the  lo  on  the  wall  in  one  of 
his  prints  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  a  naked  boy  (fresco,  like  the 
above,  now  transferred  to  canvas)  was  in  the  same  castle  of  the 
Gonzaghi.  Both  these  have  been  traditionally  attributed  to  Cor- 
reggio,  and  are  now  in  the  Este  Gallery  at  Modena. 

Munich 

THE   PIPING   FAUN  Or   SHEPHERD 

A  small  figure  of  a  naked  boy  playing  on  a  pipe  in  a  rich 
landscape,  would  be  one  of  theearhest  of  Correggio's  allegorical 
subjects  (date  perhaps  1512-1514)  if  genuine.  But  it  has  strong 
Venetian  elements,  and  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  Allegri. 
It  is  now  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek. 

Madrid 

VIRGIN  AND   CHILD   WITH   LITTLE   ST.   JOHN 

Very  similar  in  type  to  the  preceding,  and  almost  certainly 
of  the  same  period  (1515-1517).  In  the  Prado  Gallery  at 
Madrid. 

THE    MAGDALEN    KNEELING    BEFORE    CHRIST.    Called    also    NOLI    ME 

TANGERE  {Touch  me  not) 

A  very  beautiful  painting,  mentioned  with  praise  by  Vasari, 
date  probably  1524-1526.  Now  in  the  Prado  Gallery  at 
Madrid. 

Milan 

AN  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI 

From  Cardinal  Monti's  Collection  but  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan.  An  interesting  work  not  much 
earlier  in  date  than  those  we  have  just  been  considering. 

THE   NATIVITY   (1513-I514) 

Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Christ,  with  St.  Joseph,  St.  Eliza- 
beth, the  little  St.  John,  angels,  shepherds.  In  Cav.  Benigno 
Crespi's  Collection  at  Milan. 

THE   BOLOGNINI   MADONNA 

Virgin  and  Child  with  little  St.  John.  An  early  work  about 
1512-1514.     In  the  Museo  Artistico  Municipale  of  Milan. 
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Milan 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ST.  CATHERINE 

In  the  presence  of  SS.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Dominic,  and  Anne. 
From  the  Costabili  Gallery  at  Ferrara.  A  small  panel,  one 
of  Correggio's  early  works  (1512-1514),  but  unfortunately 
damaged.  Morelli  traces  here  the  Ferrarese  influence  on  our 
artist,  "  The  modelling  of  the  hands  is  that  of  Costa,  the 
colour  recalls  Mazzolino."  In  Dr.  Frizzoni's  Collection  at 
Milan. 

Naples 

MADONNA  WITH  THE  RABBIT  or  LA  ZINGARELLA  {TJlC  GipSy  Girl) 

The  Virgin,  seated  on  the  ground  in  a  forest  glade,  stoops, 
in  a  caressing  attitude,  over  the  Child.  In  the  background 
a  rabbit  is  peeping  at  the  group.  Left  by  Ranuccio  Famese 
in  1603  to  his  sister  Margherita,  a  nun  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Paolo  at  Parma.  On  her  death  it  returned  to  the  Famese,  and 
was  in  1734  removed,  with  the  rest  of  their  collection,  to  Naples. 
About  the  same  period  as  the  Repose  in  Egypt.  In  the 
Naples  Gallery. 


Parma 


In  1520  Correggio  was  commissioned  by  the  Benedictines 
to  decorate  in  fresco  the  cupola  of  their  great  church  of  St. 
Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Parma.  This  work,  perhaps  his  grandest 
creation  in  fresco,  occupied  him  till  1524.  Subjects  are  as 
follows  :  In  the  centre  of  the  cupola  Christ  in  Glory  ;  below 
the  aged  St.  John  and  the  Apostles  watch  their  ascending 
master  ;  child  angels  connect  these  groups.  In  a  fresco  below 
appear  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  festooned.  In  the 
pendentives  four  Apostles  and  four  Fathers  of  the  Church — 55. 
Luke  and  Ambrose,  SS.  Mark  and  Gregory,  SS.  John  and  Augus- 
tine, SS.  Matthew  and  Jerome.  Eight  subjects  in  monochrome 
appear  at  the  bases  of  the  four  arches.  These  are  taken  from 
Old  Testament  history,  and  show  the  story  of  :  (i)  Joseph  ; 
(2)  Moses  ;  (3)  Elijah  ;  (4)  Daniel ;  (5)  Jonah  ;  (6)  Samson  ; 
(7)  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;   (8)  The  Death  of  Abel. 

Correggio  also  decorated  the  tribune  with  a  grand  fresco  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  In  1587  the  apse  was  demolished 
to  enlarge  the  church,  and  this  fine  work  was  destroyed. 

The  central  group  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  was  cut  out,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Parma.  Before  its 
destruction  the  Benedictines  commissioned  Cesare  Aretusi 
to  make  a  copy  of  the  fresco  ;  the  central  group  was  also  copied 
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by  the  Caracci  with  two  lovely  groups  of  angels''  heads,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Parma  Gallery. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  in  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  the  beau- 
tiful, seated  figure  of  the  young  St.  John,  painted  in  fresco  with 
lunette  over  the  door  of  the  left  transept. 

Another  work  in  fresco,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  called  the  Madonna 
della  Scala,  belongs  probably  to  the  same  period  as  the  above. 
It  was  formerly  over  the  Porta  S.  Michele  of  Parma  ;  and  is 
now  in  the  Parma  Gallery. 

An  ANNUNCIATION  in  the  above  gallery  from  the  church  of  the 
Padri  dell  Annunziata  has  been  considerably  damaged. 

FRESCOES  OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  ST.  PAOLO  AT  PARMA 

Called  often  The  Camera  di  S.  Paolo.  Commenced  in  1518, 
The  subjects  taken  from  Greek  mythology.  Over  the  fire- 
place Diana  the  Huntress  ;  on  the  domed  ceiling  sixteen  ovals 
with  laughing  and  playing  children  very  charmingly  rendered  ; 
lower  on  the  walls  sixteen  lunettes  with  subjects  froin  mythology, 
brought  together  by  decorative  work  beneath.  This  is  AUegri's 
first  important  work  in  fresco  :  closed  for  many  years  (after 
1524).     The  convent  with  its  frescoes  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

THE  MADONNA  DELLA  SCODELLA,  Called  also  THE  REPOSE  IN  EGYPT 

The  Virgin  and  Child  are  resting  on  their  journey  :  the  Virgin 
holds  a  Cup  (scodella)  as  S.  Joseph  bends  down  a  date  palm-tree 
in  whose  branches  are  angels.  Painted  for  the  church  of  S. 
Sepolchro  at  Parma,  in  the  latest  period  of  Correggio's  art. 
It  was  carried  off  by  the  French  in  1796  and  restored  in  1816. 
Now  in  the  Gallery  of  Parma. 

THE   MARTYRDOM    OF    SS.    PLACIDUS,  FLAVIA,    ENTICHIUS  AND    VITTO- 

RINUS,  belongs  to  the  same  period  (1520-1524)  as  the  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista  frescoes.  It  was  commissioned  by  the  Padre  del 
Bono  for  his  chapel  in  the  above  church,  was  carried  to  Paris 
by  the  French  troops  under  Napoleon,  and  is  now  in  the  Parma 
Gallery. 

THE  "  DEPOSITION  "  or  PiETA  belongs  to  the  same  period  (perhaps 
1522-1524),  and  has  the  same  history  precisely  as  the  above. 

FRESCOES  OF  THE  CUPOLA  OF  PARMA  CATHEDRAL 

AUegri's  last  and  completed  work  in  fresco,  executed  between 
1526-1530.  The  subject  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  On  \ 
the  ceiling  of  the  cupola  sJte  rises  heavenward,  borne  up  by  a 
crowd  of  Saints  and  Angels  in  a  haze  of  golden  light.  Below, 
upon  the  cornice  in  front  of  a  painted  balustrade,  the  Apostles 
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gaze  up  at  the  ascending  Virgin,  while  beside  them  beautiful 
naked  genii  bear  candelabra,  or  sprinkle  incense  on  the  flames. 
In  the  pendentives  below  are  the  four  patrons  of  Parma — 
55.  Hilary,  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  John  Baptist,  waited  upon 
by  lovely  youthful  angels,  who  sport  among  the  clouds.  Upon 
the  soffiti  of  the  arches  six  puttie  (children)  are  painted  in 
monochrome.  The  whole  is  a  stupendous  creation  of  our  Master, 
completed  in  1530. 

THE  MADONNA  WITH  ST.  JEROME 

The  Virgin  holds  the  Child  sitting  upright  in  her  lap  :  on  her 
right  St.  Jerome  and  an  angel ;  on  her  left  the  little  St.  John 
and  the  kneeling  Magdalen.  Commissioned  in  1523  by  a  certain 
Donna  Briseide  of  Parma  for  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St. 
Antonio  in  that  city.  It  was  seized  by  Napoleon,  and  carried 
to  Paris  ;  restored  in  1815,  much  against  the  will  of  its  captors, 
and  since  then  in  the  Parma  Gallery.  The  Italians  named  this 
picture  II  Giorno  (The  Day)  from  the  wonderful  light  with 
which  it  is  flooded,  most  beautiful  is  the  treatment  of  the  Baby 
Child  and  the  kneeling  Magdalen. 


Paris 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA 

The  little  Christ,  in  his  Mother's  lap,  takes  in  his  fingers  the 
hand  which  St.  Catherine  extends  to  Him.  St.  Sebastian 
watches  the  scene  :  in  the  distance  two  Martyrdoms  (date 
about  1522).  This  fine  painting  came  from  Cardinal  Mazarin's 
Collection  to  the  Musce  du  Louvre. 

ANTIOPE 

A  nude  figure  of  great  beauty,  she  lies  asleep  beneath  the 
trees.  Cupid,  a  winged  child,  sleeps  near  her,  and  Jupiter,  in 
the  guise  of  a  young  Satyr,  lifts  the  drapery  from  her  white 
form.  The  same  period  as  the  Education  of  Love  (London). 
This,  too,  was  bought  by  Charles  I.  from  the  Mantuan  Collec- 
tion, and  after  the  king's  death  was  bought  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  : 
it  passed  from  him  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  now  in  the  Musee  du 
Louvre. 

AN   ALLEGORICAL   FIGURE   OF   VIRTUE 

Seated  and  armed  :  winged  figures  descend  to  her.  Cer- 
tainly significant  of  the  School  of  Parma  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  by  the  Master  himself.  Painted  in  tempera.  For- 
merly in  Isabella  d'Este's  Collection,  then  in  that  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  and  now  in  the  Musec  du  Louvre  :  it  belonged  at 
one  time  to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
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Paris 

AN   ALLEGORICAL   FIGURE   OF   VICE 

A  naked  and  bearded  man  lying  beneath  a  group  of  trees. 
Three  women,  their  hair  entwined  with  serpents,  surromid  him. 
Same  provenance  as  the  above  and  equally  doubtful  as  to 
Allegri's  own  hand.     Now  in  the  Musee  du  Louvre. 


Pavia 


THE   MALASPINA   MADONNA 

Virgin  and  Child,  with  S.  Giovannino,  SS.  Elizabeth  and 
Joseph.  From  the  Malaspina  Collection,  considered  by  Morelli 
to  predate  the  Madonna  of  St.  Francis.  Now  in  the  Museo 
Communale  of  Pavia. 


Rome 


A  good  REPLICA  OF  THE  READING  MAGDALEN  described   is  in  the 
Galleria  Borghese  at  Rome. 

THE   MARRIAGE   OF   ST.   CATHERINE 

The  Virgin  seated  on  the  ground,  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  her 
lap.  St.  Catherine  kneels  at  her  side.  Between  the  Saint  and 
the  Child  Jesus  lies  a  naked  sword.  Replicas  of  this  are  at 
Naples  (Museo  Nazionale),  and  Berlin  (Dr.  Theodore  Schall's  Col- 
lection) ;  the  above  picture  is  in  the  Collection  of  Cav.  Paolo 
Fabrizi  at  Rome.     About  1518-1519. 

DANAE   AND   EROS 

Danae  rests  upon  a  couch  at  the  end  of  which  sits  Eros,  a 
nude  figure  of  great  beauty.  Two  baby  Loves  in  the  foreground 
whet  their  arrows,  and  the  shower  of  gold  is  indicated  as  de- 
scending. This  and  two  other  mythological  paintings,  the  Lgi« 
and  lo,  were  commissioned  from  Allegri  at  a  later  period  (1530- 
1533)  by  Duke  Federigo  of  Mantua  to  be  presented  to  Charles  V.  : 
they  have  travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  the  Da^ia'c,  having 
reached  London,  was  bought  by  the  Princess  Borghese,  and  is 
now  in  the  Galleria  Borghese  at  Rome. 

CHRIST   IN   GLORY 

A  half-nude  figure  with  outspread  arms  seated  on  the  clouds, 
which  are  supported  by  child  angels.  Most  probably  a  copy 
by  one  of  the  Caracci  of  some  lost  original  by  the  master. 
Now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  at  Rome. 
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Richmond 

Two  fragments  of  fresco  with  angels''  heads  in  the  late  Sir  F. 
Cook's  Collection  at  Richmond,  seem  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  destroyed  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

St.  Petersburg 

ANOTHER  VERSION  OF  THE  ONE  AT  BUDA-PESTH — save  that  here  the 
fruit  is  offered  to  the  Child  Jesus  by  the  little  St.  John — is  in 
the  Hermitage  Collection  of  St.  Petersburg. 

SiGMARINGEN 

VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  WITH  ST.  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  LITTLE  ST.  JOHN 
(1513-I514) 

In  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem's  Collection  at  Sigmaringen. 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence 

VIRGIN   AND   CHILD   WITH  ANGELS 

A  small  but  very  beautiful  panel.  Sig.  Morelli  established  its 
attribution  to  Correggio. 

Vienna 
10 

"  lo  "  leans  back  to  receive  the  embrace  of  the  god,  who 
approaches  her  enveloped  in  a  cloud.  Commissioned  with  the 
Danae  probably  and  certainly  of  the  later  period,  it  shared 
Leda's  sufferings,  the  nymph's  left  hip  being  injured.  It  is  now 
in  the  Belvedere  Collection  at  Vienna.  The  Berlin  Gallery 
contains  a  copy,  which  was  restored  by  Crudhon. 
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DEPOSITION  FROM  THE  CROSS 


Photo,  Alinari 

PARMA  GALLERY 
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MADONNA  WITH  S.   JEROME 


Photo,  Alinari 

PARMA  GALLERY 
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CHILDREN  IN  ROUNDELS 


Plwto,  Alinan 

CONVENT  OF  S.  PAOLO,  PARMA 
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CHILDREN   IN   ROUNDELS 


Pholo,  .huii-rsoii 

CONVENT  OF  S.  PAOLO,  PARMA 
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MADONNA  OF  S.  GEORGE  \s%^ 


Photo,  R.  Tammc 

DRESDEN  GALLERY 
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MADONNA  BELLA  SCODELLA 


Photo.  Alinart 

par:\l\  gallery 
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MADONNA  WITH  S.  JEROME 


Photo..hidii-soH 

PARMA  GALLERY 


MARRL\GE  OF  S.  CATHERINE 
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NOLI  ME   TANGRE  /  f^^'-Tv 


Photo,  Brauii.  Ch'mcnt 

PRADO,  MADRID 
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VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 


Photo,  HanJstacHgl 

NAPLES 
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ST.  CATHERINE  READING     IX^L  la 


Photo.  Sfooiur  S'  Co. 

HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE 
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CHraST  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  HIS  MOTHER 


Pltolo,  Braun.  CU'titen, 

BENSON  COLLECTION 
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rhiito,  .Uitiart 

VIRGIN  ADORING  THE  INFANT  CHRIST    Vv^'J.  -Vh        UFFIZI  GALLERY,  FLORENCE 
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ECCE  HOMO 


Pholo.  ManseL 

NATIONAL  GALLERY 
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MADONNA  OF  S.   SEBASTIAN        I  s'  J  < 


Photo,  TartuHf. 

DRESDEN 
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CHRIST'S  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN 


PItolfl,  Manscll 


NATIONAL  .GALLERY 
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MADONNA  OF  S.   FRANCIS      V  JIV 


Photo,  Tammc 

DRESDEN  GALLERY 
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HOLY  FAMILY       ,  ^-  ^^^  ^i^ 


Photo.  Spoout'r  &  Co, 

HAMPTON  COURT      A. 
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THE   REPOSE  ON  THE  JOURNEY  TO  EGYPT  UFEIZI  GALLERY    FLORENCE 


THE  MADONNA  AND    JESUS  WITH  ANGELS 


Photo,  Alinari 

UFFIZI  GALLERY,  FLORENCE 
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CHRIST  IN  GLORY  IN  THE  CLOUDS 


Dwlo.  Aliiiari 

VATICAN   GALLERY,  ROME 
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MADONNA  WITH  S.  JEROME^ (DETAIL) 


Photo,  Alinan 

PARMA  GALLERY 
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S.  GEORGE  (PORTION  FROM 
MADONNA  OF  S.  GEORGE) 
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Photo.  Tammc 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  DRESDEN  GALLERY 

(PORTION  MADONNA  OF  S.  FRANCIS) 
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rlwto  Tamm,- 

S.  FRANCIS  DRESDEN  GALLERY 

(PORTION  MADONNA  OF  S.   FRANCIS) 


MADONNA  OF  S.  FRANCIS  PORTION) 


Photo,  Tatnmt 

DRESDEN  GALLER\ 
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